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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM.’ II. 


II 


PACE does not permit a treatment of the two other philosophic 
currents which entered into the stream of socialist philosophy 

during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Suffice it to say 
that in the interests of a ‘‘human society,’’ Neo-Kantians like Lange, 
Hermann Cohen, Staudinger, et al., proceeded to elaborate the 
ethical foundations of social democracy and ran foul of its mili- 
tant materialism.? On the other hand, Joseph Dietzgen, a gen- 
uine proletarian, worked out independently a position very close 
to that of Marx and Engels and sought ‘‘to complete’’ their work 
by a dialektische-materialistische Erkenntmstheorie. And thereby 
hangs an interesting tale. But it was recent developments in mathe- 
matical physics and, the psycho-physical theories of Ernst Mach 
which gave rise to philosophic revisionism in Russian revolutionary 
circles and provoked the publication of Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. 

Lenin’s book is full-throated polemic from start to finish. Its 
style is peppered with opprobrious epithets and will turn the stom- 
ach of any one who is unacquainted with the controversial literature 
of Marxism. But the defects of Lenin’s style are the defects of a 
tradition. Vogt and Diihring began it with vitriolic attacks upon 
Marx. Engels and Marx in their replies repaid them with interest 

1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 5. 

2The book which contains the best expository account of this movement 
is Karl Vorlander’s Kant und Marz, Tiibingen (1911). The second edition 
(1924) has been substantially revised. The only thing of any value in English 
with which I am acquainted is an unpublished master’s essay, ‘‘ Neo-Kantian 


Social Philosophy in Germany and France,’’ by J. H. Randall, Jr., presented at 
Columbia University, 1919. 

8 Marx praised Dietzgen in public, spoke lightly of him in several letters 
(Briefwechsel zwischen Marz und Engels, Vol. 4, p. 109; also in a letter to 
Kugelman in 1868). Mehring and Plekhanov attacked Dietzgen on the ground 
that he was muddled and unorthodox. Whereupon Eugen Dietzgen and Ernest 
Untermann rushed into the breach in defence. Untermann fired the last shot 
with a book of over 700 large pages entitled Die Logischen Mangel des engeren 
Marzismus, Miinchen (1910), in which he attempts to prove the ambitious thesis 
that the history of philosophic thought culminates in the work of Joseph Dietz- 
gen. The book, however, is a good introduction for the patient reader to the 
entire subject. 
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in the same coin and a whole host of epigoni have aped their literary 
manners. Compared to Lenin, however, they seem to be mere stam- 
merers. But beneath this peculiar mannerism something more sig- 
nificant appears. These men are not interested in the play of ideas 
for their own sake. They are vitally interested in the practical 
bearings of ideas upon the matter in hand—the social revolution. 
I know of no more impressive evidence in recent times of the power 
and importance of the philosophic idea as such, than the political 
and social history of Russia from 1875 down to the present day. So 
strong has this influence been that those who have simplified the 
teachings of Marx and reduced them merely to a system of political 
economy have been at a loss to explain the power of Marx’s ideas 
in terms of their own doctrine. But it accounts for Lenin’s belief 
that the defects in a man’s theory of knowledge are defects in his 
character and will lead him into political sin. 

Another remarkable feature of this book in the eyes of the un- 
initiated is that it is directed, not against Russian neo-Kantians like 
Struve and Tugan-Baranowsky, who as far as Lenin was concerned 
had already gone over to the enemy, but against his comrades-in- 
arms—men like Bogdanov and Lunacharsky, who were leading mem- 
bers of the same political faction and who like Lenin had suffered 
imprisonment and exile. In fact, Lenin is purifying the ranks in 
the name of a ‘‘greater orthodoxy’’ and refers to Bogdanov and his 
friends as ‘‘Machists who profess to be Marxists.’’ Lenin’s attitude 
reflects the period of disillusionment which followed the abortive 
revolution of 1905 when Russia was swept by the waves of political 
reaction, religious mysticism, and suicide. Fearing that the new 
epistemological twist which Bogdanov had acquired from Mach led 
by divers ways into the camp of ‘‘black reaction,’’ Lenin delivered 
himself of an attack upon the empirio-criticism of Mach himself as 
well as upon the empirio-symbolism represented by Mach’s Russian 
disciples. The whole book is characterized by a slavish acceptance 
of what Lenin conceives ‘‘orthodox Marxism’’ to be. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the various Continental 
varieties of ‘‘neutral monism”’ in an attempt to prove that whoever 
starts with ‘‘elements’’ of sensation—taken as psychologically primi- 
tive—must inevitably wind up in solipsism. With a not over sedu- 
lous attention to context and intent, he has no difficulty in establish- 
ing this drift towards subjectivism in Mach, Avenarius, Petzold, 
and their followers. Although he quotes these men to the effect that 
they are strenuously trying to adhere to an unprejudiced natural- 
ism, he dismisses their words as a lame confession that they can not 
make ends meet once they start out from the belief that ‘‘an object 
is a complex of sensations.’? The only argument he advances is the 
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time-worn yet valid objection that since no distinction is made be- 
tween things and objects of knowledge, their view is incompatible 
with the findings of natural science, particularly the doctrine of the 
evolution of man which all of them profess to accept. If one dis- 
sociates sensation from the nervous structure of animals, then the 
position reduces to pan-psychism or to some other form of spiritual- 
ism. In other words, a subjective theory of knowledge must lead 
to an idealistic theory of stuff although the converse may not be true. 
If there is any such thing as ‘‘matter,’’ then it must be the deposit 
of some ‘‘spooky’’ conjunction or of some mysterious logical ab- 
straction. At any rate it is secondary and derivative. Proof posi- 
tive, concludes Lenin, that the philosophic premises which lead to 
such a proposition are the disguised expression of a religion. A god 
or an order of heavenly angels is lurking somewhere. In Berkeley 
this comes clearly to light as well as the motivation of the attack 
upon materialism as ‘‘the atheist’s stronghold.’’ 

Now Lenin does not argue this position. He would rather have 
an enemy whom he understands than a friend whom he doesn’t. As 
he sees it, ‘‘neutral monism,’’ ‘‘agnosticism,’’ and ‘‘empirio-criti- 
cism’’ are either a subtle refinement upon materialism or an escape 
from it. In one case it plays into the hands of the enemy by strad- 
dling the issue; in the other, it is out and out apostate. Lenin does 
not deny the logical consistency of solipsism, but he suspects the 
sincerity of those who defend it. He takes his own materialism for 
granted and takes pains to prove the thesis that as the only orthodox 
Marxian brand it is essentially incompatible with reformist material- 
isms imported from Continental countries. He misses an opportun- 
ity in his discussion of subjectivism to show that the reduction of 
everything to one element or category (reminiscent of the pre- 
Socrates) turns out logically to be only verbal, for the distinctions 
we have ignored in lumping everything together under one concept 
crop out again when we describe how different things behaves A 
scissors may be a ‘‘complex of sensations’? and an image of a 
scissors another ‘‘complex of sensations,’’ but we can cut our fingers 
with one and not with the other. In criticizing any monism of stuff 
it is sufficient to point out that as far as science is concerned, no 
matter what the stuff of the world is called, the essential thing is a 
description of the way in which that stuff behaves. And yet all 
monistic reductions (e.g., that of Mach, Watson, and those whom 
Marx and Engels called ‘‘vulgar materialists’’) are undertaken 
avowedly in the name of science. 

4For those who demand detailed proof and illustration of this, no more 


instructive experience is in store than a careful reading of W. H. Sheldon’s 
Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, Cambridge (1918). 
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It may be asked who has actually held the views Lenin is attack- 
ing. It is generally difficult to tell what position a philosopher 
holds whose views are constantly reformulated under the pressure 
of controversy, for there is an unconscious tendency to read into 
the original statement of those views the modification one is com- 
pelled to make in the face of present criticism with the extenuating 
sentence, ‘‘it was taken for granted.’’ It is especially difficult in 
the present case, for Mach, Avenarius, and Bogdanov have ex- 
plicitly disavowed the very position Lenin attributes to them. We 
may say, however, that the validity of Lenin’s specific criticism de- 
pends on whether one’s ‘‘neutral elements’’ necessarily imply the 
possibility of perception or whether they are purely logical en- 
tities. If there is a reference to perception, solipsism is the only 
logical alternative, for matter becomes a mental construct; if not, 
so far as a theory of knowing is concerned, we have a materialistic 
doctrine. A ‘‘logical neutral monism,’’ however, would be ob- 
jectionable to Lenin, although he does not discuss it, on naturalistic 
grounds. Since ‘‘logical structure’’ is by definition inert, actwity 
and existence in time can only be derived by introducing a deus ex 
machina, e.g., God in Whitehead’s system as the ‘‘principle of con- 
eretion.’’ Lenin concludes his analysis of such terms as ‘‘neu- 
tral,’’ ‘‘experience,’’ as well as of Avenarius’ barbarous termi- 
nology, by establishing a proposition which every generation of 
philosophers must learn anew, viz., ‘‘that the invention of a new 
set of terms does not at all wipe out fundamental distinctions’’ (p. 
232), and that instead of solving real problems it creates a few 
more verbal ones. 

The most important chapter in the book treats of the alleged con- 
nection between the latest developments in natural science and 
philosophic idealism. Here again Lenin fastens upon the ambigui- 
ties arising from the use of such words as ‘‘economy of thought,”’ 
‘‘eonvenient,’’ and ‘‘free construction.’’ He follows very closely 
Boltzmann and the older ‘‘hypothetical’’ school of physicists as 
against the abstractive procedure of phenomenalism. The ‘‘crises 
in modern physics’’ proclaimed by Poincaré to follow from the 
discovery that the principle of conservation of mass no longer holds 
for velocities of high order is by no means a ‘‘crisis in modern 
philosophy.’’ By means of a strikingly appropriate historical an- 
alogy, he shows that ‘‘idealistic physies,’’ like the ‘‘idealistie physi- 
ology’? of Du Bois Reymond, is an elaborate non-sequitur. He 
insists that the phrase coined by Houllevigue, ‘‘the atom demateri- 
alizes, matter disappears’ has no bearing upon the issues between 
materialism and idealism. As far as the metaphysics of knowl- 
edge is concerned it makes no difference whether mechanics is re- 
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duced to electro-dynamics or not. Whoever maintains that physics 
is growing more idealistic on the grounds that matter is much more 
tenuous than was commonly supposed—as Russell seems to be doing 
to-day—is confusing categories. Lenin recalls that a divergent 
philosophic alignment always existed among physicists even in the 
face of common agreement as to what the experimental facts were. 
It is all a question of consistency (p. 226). ‘‘The statement ‘mat- 
ter disappears,’ ’’ he says, ‘‘means that matter in the form of the 
limit which we have known up to now, vanishes as our knowledge 
penetrates deeper; those properties of matter which before seemed 
absolute, immutable, and primary (impenetrability, inertia, mass, 
etc.,) . . . now become relative. ... The sole ‘property’ of mat- 
ter—with the recognition of which materialism is vitally eonnected— 
is the property of being objective reality, of existing independently 
of our cognition’’ (p. 220). 

This last sentence illustrates Lenin’s frequent and dangerous 
failure to distinguish between realism and materialism—between a 
theory of knowledge and a theory of stuff. According to his ac- 
count, Leibnitz and Hegel would be materialists. He begs the ques- 
tion against all idealisms which have a realistic theory of knowledge 
on the grounds that their fundamental concepts—the monad, Beg- 
riff, Will, Unconscious, ete.—are abstractions. He probably is 
right, but presents no argument other than his inability to conceive 
of such a thing. He fails to see that mechanism and determinism 
are perfectly compatible with the belief that a chunk of matter is 
really ‘‘a colony of souls.’’ Nor does he carefully distinguish be- 
tween an idealism which holds that nature expresses and sustains 
certain ‘‘eternal values’’ and which leads to theism—and the sub- 
jectivism (or mentalism) which is irreconcilable with ‘‘subsistent 
values’’ and which may logically lead to atheism. But Lenin is 
more concerned with scoring on Bogdanovy than he is in exhaustive 
analysis of various philosophic possibilities. Although he swears 
by the dialectic method he fails to make concrete use of it. 

To one reader at least, Lenin’s polemic against Bogdanov is un- 
convincing. Lenin shows himself expert in beheading straw men, 
for all the positions he attacks, Bogdanov denies holding. So far as 
the present writer can make out, the general tendency of Bogdanov’s 
thought is radically misunderstood. The quotations adduced by 
Lenin (p. 36 ff) from Bogdanov show that the latter accepted 
Avenarius’ criticism of ‘‘reductive materialism’’ as preliminary to 
accounting for that very actwity of emergent mind and its interac- 
tive functioning which Marx stressed against Feurbach. Whereupon 
Lenin accuses him of solipsism. Later on, Lenin interprets Bog- 
danov’s view ‘‘truth is relational’’ as if it meant ‘‘truth is relative.’’ 
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On another occasion, Lenin quotes (p. 96) some very suggestive 
paragraphs from Bogdanov’s Empirio-Momsm to the effect that the 
basis of objectivity must lie in some form of socially organized ex- 
perience. Whereupon Lenin practically accuses him of embracing 
Roman Catholicism. Criticism of this sort is unconscionable. Even 
aside from the context, the words quoted show that Bogdanov is re- 
ferring to the meaning of objectivity and the evidence for it and 
not to the bare existence of things. ‘‘Social agreement,’’ therefore, 
refers to the method of evaluating the relevance and logical weight 
of evidence and does not imply, as Lenin seems to think, that ‘‘a 
socially organized experience’’ is constitutive of the facts and rela- 
tions evaluated. For Bogdanov, as for Max Adler, Marxism is es- 
sentially a science of social life and development. Both build on the 
idea of social consciousness and try to show that Robinson Crusoe 
is not only an economic fable, but an epistemological one as well. 
Their general position holds the existence of a community of minds 
to be prior to the existence of individual minds. To ask how minds 
know one another is putting the cart before the horse. When mind 
knows itself or its own sanity, it is already assured of the existence 
of other minds.° 

The weakness of Bogdanov’s position appears to lie in his nominal- 
ism, for his ‘‘organizing forms of experiences’’ are not linked up 
with structural supports or invariants in nature. Judgment must 
be suspended until more of his works appear in a translation which, 
judging by a few samples, they so richly deserve. It should also be 
pointed out that an explicit criticism of the nominalism of Mach and 
Avenarius would be more significant in clarifying the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism than an attack upon an alleged subjectivism 
which has no serious scientific consequences. 


III 


Now for our balance sheet. 

1. The most favorable thing that can be said about dialectical 
materialism is that it contains in embryo the outlines of a world view 
which is both consistently naturalistic and yet calculated to make 
man feel that his own creative activity is significant in determining 
the social character of that world. It is a philosophy held under 
other names by many who disavow political interests altogether. It 


5 Of all the numerous works of Max Adler, Kant und der Marzismus, 
Berlin (1925), contains the best summary of his views. The only work of 
Bogdanov which I know is his Die Entwicklungsformen der Gesellschaft und 
die Wissenschaft, translated from the Russian by Dursky, Berlin (1924), a 
popular presentation in the form of question and answer, showing considerable 
originality in extending and applying the theory of historical materialism. It is 
suggestive but inconclusive. 
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might surprise Professor Sellars, for example, to learn that his criti- 
cal evolutionary naturalism (he eschews the word ‘‘materialism’’) 
might be used as an illustrative text in dialectical materialism. The 
similarity is striking even down to the details of his interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘essence’’ and his estimate of the ‘‘problem (!) of knowl- 
edge.’’ He. too, rejects experientialism, neutralism, and pan-psy- 
chism, and together with dialectical materialism criticizes traditional 
materialism for (a) its epiphenomenalism and (b) its inadequate 
treatment of political and social problems. From the point of view 
of technical philosophy, historic justice has not yet been done to 
Marx and Engels. 

The fundamental proposition of the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism is that sensation is an ‘‘emergent’’ characteristic and 
not, to use a phrase of Broad’s, a ‘‘differentiating characteristic’’ of 
all things taken neutrally. The belief in emergence—although un- 
accompanied by a doctrine of levels—enables it to circumvent all 
doctrines of creation and yet pay tribute to variety and novelty in 
the world. Time is regarded as both a metaphysical and a logical 
category and interest or selection as the principle of individuation. 
The Aristotelian union of matter and form is preserved and all 
logical realisms contested, which make abstract universals independ- 
ent of an order of events in time. A strong historic sense pervades 
its entire outlook. The approximate and tentative character of hu- 
man knowledge is underscored, together with the consequent experi- 
mental nature of our organizing concepts. All varieties of ontologi- 
cal dualism or pluralist atomism are rejected, natural and social con- 
tinuities assumed as a working principle, and the story of human 
society placed in a natural setting. 

As the dialectical materialist sees it, the conflict between material- 
ism and mentalism turns on a purely historico-genetic problem. It 
is not a question of logically constructing the world out of hard or 
soft perceptual data. It is a question of reconciling our belief in 
the teachings of evolutionary biology with our theory of knowledge. 
The ideas which are commonly said to be ‘‘in our heads’’ are effects 
and products of historically conditioned situations whose future is 
in some respects indeterminate. That is why ideas can become plans. 
They are instrumentally useful because our heads are set on bodies 
and our bodies are elements of a ‘‘more or less’’ isolated system of 
matter in motion. Nature is not the externalization of a thought 
although it must have logical structure to make thought possible. 

®See his article in the Philosophical Review, Vol. 36 (1927), p. 217 esp. 
When he distinguishes between naturalism and materialism, he is really differ- 


entiating between what we have called dialectical (evolutionary) materialism 
and metaphysical (reductive) materialism. 
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When this logical structure or form is spelled as Idea it can not be 
conceived as separate from the things in which it is expressed or 
as something which by inner demiurgic activity compels a world 
to be. 

Dialectic materialism, however, is not reducible to epiphenomenal- 
ism; for although it insists that thought is derivative it does not 
deny its efficacy and importance. On the contrary, it reproaches, 
as we have seen, the rigid ‘‘metaphysical’’ materialists for slighting 
the initiating power of thought. In one sense it is obvious that the 
technological inventions which influence the development of eco- 
nomic productive forces are themselves the result of thought and 
ideas. Marx and Engels granted this quite cheerfully, but in the 
interests of an Hegelian ‘‘concrete truth’’ asserted that these ideas 
are historically conditioned by a technological apparatus and social 
situation already extant.” Which conclusively shows that they never 
were clear as to what they meant by ‘‘a cause.’’ But if ‘‘causal 
reciprocity’’ between thought and thing is unquestioned, why the 
emphasis, it may be asked, on the derived character of thought? 
The answer again brings us to the pronounced anti-theological spirit 
of the whole of Marxism. Every proposition in this philosophy, as 
we have seen, is so phrased as to rule out the notion of an ‘‘efficient”’ 
God. God is dangerous to the social revolution only if he is an ac- 
tive God—only if he creates worlds. And for the Marxist there is 
no other than ‘‘a creating God.’’ If one calls the Universe or Hu- 
manity God—as in the popular interpretation of Spinoza, Hegel, 
Comte, etc.,—why, that is merely an abuse of terms. ‘‘There is no 
first cause,’’ say the dialectical materialists and promptly forget 
this piece of wisdom as soon as they speak of historical causation. 

(2) The debit side of dialectical materialism is heavy, not so 
much with a record of positive philosophic failure as with accounts 
of unfulfilled pledges of achievement. Nowhere in all its literature 
save among the revisionist Germans is there a forthright analysis 
of such fundamental categories as ‘‘cause,’’ ‘‘law,’’ ‘‘history,’’ ete. 
There is no attempt to meet the non-existential mathematicians and 
logicians on their own ground and wrestle with the problems of 
essence and existence. The term ‘‘dialectical’’ has become a pious 
epithet on their lips instead of a clearly defined concept in their 

7 Marx in a letter to Annenkow (1847), published in Die Neue Zeit, Vol. 31 
(1913), I, p. 824, wrote: ‘‘It is unnecessary to add that man is not free to 
choose the forces of production which serve as the foundation of his entire his- 
tory, for every force of production is an acquired force, the product of former 
activity. . . . By virtue of the simple fact that every generation finds at hand 
the forces of production acquired by an earlier generation and which serves a8 


raw material for new and further production, there arises a connection in human 
history—and the history of mankind takes form and shape.’’ 
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heads. Nor has critical consideration been given to the kind of 
‘“‘monism’’ implied by their actual historical procedure. Finally, 
the dialectical materialists have contented themselves with a crude 
traditional psychology which takes sensation to be a literal copy of 
its own conditions, carrying with it immediate knowledge(!) of the 
external world. We shall say a few words about each of these points, 
but preface our discussion with the caution that the Marxism of 
many of the self-styled ‘‘orthodox disciples’’ is no more to be 
straightaway identified with the philosophy of Marx than are the 
teachings and doctrines of Christ’s disciples to be identified with 
the religion of Christ.® 

Engels maintains that the fizity of defined natural kinds and 
classes is due to failure to observe the shifting context of experi- 
mental thinking. He presents the ‘‘dialectic’’ as the method which 
correcis the limited and ossified character of classificatory thinking 
and claims that it enables one to avoid the predicament of English 
empiricism which is peculiarly addicted to this way of thinking.® 
But Engels failed to understand the real weakness of English 
empiricism. Otherwise he would have realized that his uncritical 
reference to ideas as reflections, pictures, or images (Abbilder, 
Spiegelbilder) of things made him fall into an epistemological trap 
whose mazes lead into the cul-de-sacs of solipsism and nominalism— 
the very positions he was anxious to avoid. Since sensations, accord- 
ing to Engels, gave immediate knowledge, the organizing activity of 
thought becomes purely ancillary to classifying and relating sensa- 
tions. Practice and experiment, which he later says must serve as 
the criteria of truth, are introduced by a double inconsistency. For 
if our sensations are copies, we can never know anything of the 
originals or even know that there are any, while if sensations give 
immediate knowledge there is no sense in trying to check up upon 
them by experiments which only give other sensations, just as im- 
mediate. The disastrous consequences of the belief in the cognitive 
character of sensations comes to light in Lenin’s fanatical insistence 
upon accepting every word of Engels literally. According to Lenin, 
sensation is ‘‘a copy, photograph, and reflection of a reality existing 
independently of it.’’ He takes Plekhanov to task for regarding 
sensations as ‘‘signs’’ or ‘‘symbols’’ of what things are, instead of 
adhering to the crude formula, ‘‘(sensations) are copies, photo- 
graphs, images, mirror-reflections of things’’ (p. 195). He adds 
further on, ‘‘the idea that knowledge can ‘create’ forms and change 


8 Remember Marx’s, ‘‘Je ne suis pas un marzist.’’ The worst offender in 


‘all of the respects enumerated above (and in a score of others as well) is 


Bukharin. His Historical Materialism, Eng. trans., New York (1925), illus- 
trates all the possible kinds of fallacies one can make in the social sciences. 
9 Anti-Diihring, ed. cit., p. xix. 
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the primeval chaos into order, is an idealist notion. The world is 
a uniform world of matter in motion, and our cognition, being the 
highest product of nature, is in a position only to reflect this law.’’ 
But if knowledge only ‘‘reflects’’ the laws of the world, how ean it 
change the world? <A mirror or a lake reflects the natural scene, 
but neither knows nor changes it. This is, indeed, a far ery from 
the functional and experimental theory expressed in Marx’s gloss 
on Feurbach and strange words from one who believed that by ‘‘mass 
action’’ and the creation of new machines and forms of distribution, 
a better social system will be evolved. 

To interpret sensation as a natural event instead of as a case of 
immediate knowledge is much more consistent with the naturalistic 
foundation of dialectical materialism. To realize that sensation is 
an effect of the interaction of certain natural factors is to see that 
it can not be a mere duplicate of its conditions. To appreciate that 
the activity of the whole nervous system is involved in sensation, 
that the categories of stimulus-response and means-end are more 
significant in describing the human organism than the category of 
cause-effect, is to do justice to the creative destiny which is man’s 
natural inheritance. To understand that knowledge is an affair of 
getting ideas and not of receiving impressions is to escape the fatuity 
of the correspondence theory of truth and make the existence of 
knowledge and the action implied in its attainment intelligible. 

The term ‘‘cause’’ is the most abused word in the literature of 
dialectical materialism. Failure to use it in a consistent sense viti- 
ates the special theory of historical materialism. A disregard of the 
distinction between necessary and sufficient conditions, ignorance of 
the fact that science is interested in establishing only the latter, to- 
gether with a continual oscillation between the functional and an- 
thropomorphie conception of cause, lie at the basis of the Marxist 
interpretation of ‘‘all history.’’ To give a simple example. Sup- 
pose one were to maintain that all social phenomena can be explained 
(however we define the word) by certain geographical, telluric, and 
climatic factors. The historical materialist objects that since these 
factors have been practically constant while social and historical 
practices have changed, they can not be significantly regarded as the 
causes of the change. Very well; then we shall look for variable 
factors to correlate with changes in social organization and culture. 
The historical materialist points now to the mode of economic produc- 
tion which has varied in the course of history and holds that it is 
the fundamental cause of all ‘‘superstructural’’ change. To which 
two objections are made: (1) How can it be the ‘‘fundamental’’ 
cause since changes in the mode of economic production can them- 
selves be uniformly correlated with technological inventions and 
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ideas, ete.; (2) examine any period in which the mode of economic 
production is constant and we shall find present diametrically op- 
posed ideological conceptions, different social beliefs and practices. 
By the same logic which the historical materialist uses against the 
racialist or geographical determinist, it follows that the identical 
mode of economic production can not be the cause of different 
ideologies. Similar difficulties can be raised on the ground that 
sometimes we have the same cultural phenomena existing in two 
different periods whose underlying economies have nothing in com- 
mon.”® The first objection is ignored. To the second, the historical 
materialist retorts that without the economic structure, ideal ac- 
tivities would be impossible. Note the shift from sufficient to nec- 
essary condition. Certainly, without an economic basis social life 
would be impossible, but it is also true that without the presence of 
oxygen in the air social life would be impossible. But who would 
say that oxygen in the last analysis is the ‘‘real foundation on which 
rise legal and political superstructures and to which correspond def- 
inite forms of social consciousness’’ (Marx) ? 

Metaphysically, the difficulties with the theory of social causation 
lie in the use of the words ‘‘in the last analysis.’’ The meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘in the last analysis’’ is taken to be something absolute, 
given and fixed for every point of departure. But the phrase ‘‘in 
the last analysis’’ depends upon the position we want to prove and 
the intellectual or practical interest which determines the direction 
of the analysis. If we are discussing the structure of the grand 
symphony or the tone-color values of the spectrum, ‘‘in the last 
analysis,’’ we strike certain principles of construction or serial pro- 

10 The attempt of Eleutheropulos to meet this difficulty by maintaining that 
the same conditions are causally operative in provoking different philosophic 
attitudes with ‘‘affirm’’ or justify the existing order or ‘‘deny’’ or criticize it, 
(Wirtschaft und Philosophie, Vol. I, p. 37, 3d ed., Zurich, 1915), fails to estab- 
lish anything more than the obvious fact that existing conditions serve as the 
occasion for philosophic speculation. At most it might explain the disparate 
philosophic ends or purposes which grow out of a situation in which social] in- 
terests are at cross-currents with one another, but certainly not the particular 
kind of doctrine which is elaborated to serve those ends. An oft-quoted illus- 
tration from another field is in point here. The economic and social conditions 
of a large city may determine the character of the structures built within its 
confines, e.g., the skyscraper, but it determines only those characteristics of the 
structure which have socio-economic effects. Architectural style, however, which 
in a city of skyscrapers distinguishes one skyscraper from another, is neutral so 
far as socio-economic effects are concerned and implies canons of fitness, taste, 
and general craftsmanship which are unique in their own realm and hence logi- 
cally underivable from the social milieu. To counter by discussing the mutabil- 
ity of esthetic categories is to miss the point, for no matter what conclusion we 


reached, again only the range of possibilities would be explained and not the 
selection of any particular one. 
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gressions which explain the effects in question. If we discuss the 
genesis of primitive art, ‘‘in the last analysis,’’ we may be thrown 
back upon certain psychological patterns and processes in early man; 
if we restrict our analysis to the expression of primitive art we shall 
perhaps tie the phrase to certain forms of social organization, or if 
we seek the grounds of the acceptance of certain art forms we may 
find them in the political power wielded by a dominant economic 
class. When we say that ‘‘in the last analysis’’ the economic forces 
determine (shades of Hume!) anything, we merely restate the fact 
that we are regarding the economic aspect of the subject-matter 
under consideration. ‘‘In the last analysis,’’ says the coroner, ‘‘this 
man died as the result of poisoning.’’ ‘‘In the last analysis,’’ says 
the judge of the same person, ‘‘this man died because his beneficiaries 
were aware of the provisions of his will.’’ ‘‘In the last analysis’ 
is a dangerous (because unconscious) restatement of the point of 
view from which we started. It is implicitly tautological. There is 
no last analysis which is imperative or compelling unless there is a 
purpose and point of view in common. There is no ‘‘last analysis’’ 
which is qualitatively distinct from a correct ‘‘first analysis.’’ 

The words used by Marx and Engels, ‘‘the relations of produc- 
tion . . . constitute the reale Grundlage’’ of society conceal similar 
difficulties. Real for a naturalistic metaphysics must mean either 
(1) primary, in the sense of being necessary for what follows, or 
(2) important. In the first case, even supposing we grant that re- 
lations of production must necessarily be present, nevertheless un- 
less one has the temerity to maintain that there is a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between the economic substructure and the general 
character of the cultural superstructure, the admission means noth- 
ing. In the second ease, ‘‘important’’ implies a purpose of some 
kind—in the specific instance, social reform. Emphasis on relations 
of production facilitates the organization of the working classes in 
their struggle for that end. But the program of interests which 
motive the contemplated reorganization of society is not part and 
parcel of the antecedently existing social structure. 

Dialectical materialists believe that since ‘‘mathematics is stud- 
ied by merchants’ sons in the commercial high schools, ete.,’’ there 
can not be any doubt about its existential character.1+ Or confusing 
origin and validity, they mention the fact that geometry means 
earth-measurement and was used for that purpose in Egypt. When 
it is objected that applied mathematics is really the simplest phase 
of mechanics, that pure mathematics is logic, i.e., merely an elabora- 
tion of ‘‘necessary relations’’ which need have no material expres- 
sion to be valid, the dialectic materialist dismisses it as a ‘‘scholastic 


11 Bukharin, op. cit., p. 223. 
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abstraction’’ (another ambiguous word). But such a cavalier an- 
swer does not answer anything. Once more we demand detailed 
analysis of mathematical concepts to prove it. The position taken 
may be right, but the arguments advanced in its support from Engels 
to Bogdanov are sadly inadequate. The problem of the relation 
between essence and existence comes to light again in the discussion 
of the ‘‘dialectic.’’ The ‘‘dialectical movement’’ characterizes not 
only human thinking, but the development of subject-matter thought 
about, as well. Since it is a movement in time, it is most natural 
to regard it as a ‘‘process.’’ But when it is used as a principle of 
explanation, it is used as a category or form and not as something 
having a history in time. It becomes one of a number of categories 
and not the matrix out of which all other categories are derived. 
If it is held that all categories are in time, then time itself can never 
serve as a specific category in any explanation or description. There 
is no sense in saying time is in time. 

This is as good a place to stop as any in discussing the ‘‘dialec- 
tic.’’ Dialectical materialists have not posited questions of this 
sort, much less attempted to solve them. The insistence upon the 
triadic procession of phases in the dialectic—which is its most arbi- 
trary and external feature—mars all their philosophic expositions 
and exemplifies the devastating influence of a slavish fidelity to 
words. They have fought shy of metaphysical analysis because 
metaphysics for them, as for Marx, does not mean what First Prin- 
ciples meant to Aristotle. Throughout their literature metaphysics 
is identified either with a belief in the miraculous or supernatural 
(a conception still reflected in the catalogues of most booksellers) 
or, more generally, with what is beyond experience in the Kantian 
sense, or finally, with a resolute and consistent use of the principle 
of excluded middle. 

A few words more about the monism of dialectical materialism 
and we are through. In its literature, monism receives three differ- 
ent emphases, (1) methodological or scientific, (2a) logical, and 
(2b) metaphysical. As far as the last is concerned the uncritical 
acceptance of the Hegelian dictum that ‘‘a difference in quantity 
makes a difference in quality,’’ has led to a denial of what Hegel 
was the first to affirm, the primacy of quality—or objective homo- 
geneity—without which quantitative operations are meaningless, 
By adding units we do not begin to get qualities, we get only dif- 
ferent qualities. Nor can we begin with a single quality which is 
predicated uniformly of all units, for then it would be immaterial 
what units were counted or where we began. Only by first stripping 
things of all their differentiating qualities can one say that the 
world is made up of nothing but(!) electrons and protons. In- 
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dividuality—although it is indefinable or just because it is indefina- 
ble—is an ultimate metaphysical fact and the transmutations of one 
element into another has no bearing on the analysis. 

(2a) Dialectical materialists like Dietzgen, who have taken over 
whole Hegel’s doctrine of internal relations, are completely in- 
nocent of the logical implications of such statements as, ‘‘ All things 
are interrelated,’’ ‘‘ All truths . . . are partial truths,’’ ‘‘ All errors 
have a kernel of truth,’”’ ete.12 They fail to see that such statements 
are self-refuting and defeat the intent of truths which have specific 
contexts.? When people say that any intelligible statement implies 
the totality of things, they forget that the totality like the greatest 
number may be a null class, and that since the meaning of a proposi- 
tion lies in its implication, any intelligible statement can be sub- 
stituted for any other, since their implication—the totality of all 
things—is the same. Where we are given partially integrated totali- 
ties, we must say ‘‘any intelligible proposition implies a totality,’’ 
ie., one of the partially integrated situations towards whose pro- 
gressive unification our proposition contributes. This is the logic 
of the instrumentalist judgment of practice which mediates between 
the One absolute of idealism and the series of atomic absolutes of 
neo-realism. Here as elsewhere, dialectical materialism must take 
its cues from the scientific pragmatism of Dewey. 

(3) The inadequacies of methodological monism have already 
been treated in our discussion of ‘‘cause.’’ They also follow from 
our remarks about metaphysical and logical monism. One thing, 
however, is certain—the principle that ‘‘the ultimate cause and 
great moving power of all important historic events [is] the eco- 
nomic development of society, changes in the modes of production 
and exchange’’ (Engels) is not an @ priori truth.1* Engels himself 

12 These sentences are taken from Chapter III of Dietzgen’s Das Wesen 
der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, Sdmtliche Schriften, I, pp. 24-40. 

13 See the arguments of Russell against the logic of absolute idealism in 
his essay, ‘‘On the Meaning of Truth,’’ in Philosophical Essays. Also Sheffer 
in this JourNAL, Vol. VI, p. 123, on ‘‘Ineffable Philosophies.’’ As far as 
I know, the only attempt to meet these arguments has been made by Hawes, 
The Logic of Contemporary English Realism, p. 49. But he obviously misses the 
point when he says in answer that for all theories of truth there is an element 
of risk involved in holding to a body of knowledge, since later experience might 
modify results reached to date. The point is that on the idealist logic alone, 
there is no maybe about it. It necessarily follows that what we do know at any 
given moment must be inadequate and partially false, independently of any 
empirical confirmation of that fact. 

14 The advocacy of social monism is not the failing of dialectical materialism 
alone. Even one like A. Small, who is representative of the newer critica] school 
in sociology, believes that the fundamental sociological proposition is ‘‘ valid 


social science can not be many, it must be one,’’ Origins of Sociology, p. 35, 
italics in text. 
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said that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. And the proof 
he gave amounts to this: in some periods of the world’s history 
changes in the mode of production have resulted in profound cul- 
tural transvaluations. But to go from some to all is the rashest 
inductive leap any so-called science ever took, for the converse of 
the proposition can easily be established for other periods of history, 
e.g., the influence of science on the development of early capitalism. 
To be consistent, dialectical materialists would have to say that all 
significant history is economic history. It would follow that ideas 
have no significant history. And yet their own ideas have had a 
history in the last seventy-five years much more significant than any 
changes in the mode of production that have taken place. Dialec- 
tical materialism has failed to appreciate the multi-dimensionality 
of history because its own theory of history has been constructed 
for the sake of a certain practical interest, i.e., organization for a 
social revolution which will abolish economic, as distinct from 
vocational, classes. It deceives itself if it believes that the validity 
of its interest depends upon the validity of its theory. 

It is reported that Michelet, the most favored of Hegel’s im- 
mediate disciples, declared that the word ‘‘also’’ is the most un- 
philosophical of all words. And so it is for all monistic system 
makers. So it is for dialectical materialism—according to the 
statements of its living protagonists. But they are false to the 
spirit and promise of their own doctrine. For a philosophy which 
makes no metaphysical distinction between appearance and reality, 
which believes that we get our knowledge as we do our food— 
piecemeal,—the word ‘‘also’’ is the most philosophical of all words. 


SipNEyY Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 





WILLIAM JAMES AND EMPIRICISM 


CORDIALLY welcome Professor Miller’s reply in this JouRNAL, 

Vol. XXIV, No. 23, to my comment on his review of Professor 
Bixler’s book on James. It not only gives me an opportunity of 
raising several questions which have too long been left in unmerited 
obscurity, but fills me with a hope of relief from an unsatisfied 
craving which has long troubled my mind. For thirty years I have 
yearned to know why Professor Miller’s criticism of James ignored, 
or (as I supposed) deliberately set aside, all reference to what I call 
the empirical factor in James’s theory, and how he managed to re- 
gard it as somehow irrelevant to the question of its value. It was 
this tormenting puzzle that incited me in 1899, when requested by 
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Professor Miller to write a reply to his famous article on The Will to 
Believe and the Duty to Doubt, to suggest to him privately that he 
had mistaken James’s meaning, that led his appeal to James’s de- 
cision to end in my favor, that stimulated me in 1902 to work out 
the empirical implications of James’s theory in Aztoms as Postu- 
lates, and that finally led me to challenge his interpretation publicly 
in 1927. I can honestly say that my respect for Professor Miller’s 
judgment was such that his mysterious attitude induced a lurking 
doubt about the soundness of pragmatism in my mind, which no 
other criticisms had ever made me feel. 

Unfortunately his reply in this JourNAL does not yet fully 
satisfy my curiosity; for he seems to avoid all reference to this 
cardinal point.’ But I have hopes that before our discussion ends 
the grounds for his attitude may be fully revealed. Meanwhile I 
may hasten this consummation by asking a few point-blank questions. 

1. Does he really hold that the appeal to verification by expe- 
rience, which clinches the doctrine of the ‘‘ Will to Believe,’’ leaves 
its logical meaning and status quite unaltered ? 

2. Does he contend that this verification has no logical value? 

3. Does he perchance go so far as to assert, with many apriorists, 
that anyhow we can learn nothing from experience and that it has 
no logical value at all? 

These questions seem to me to go to the core of Professor Miller’s 
criticism. In the hope that he will kindly answer them I will en- 
deavor to meet his Fourteen Points. 


I 


I can best preface my answers by confessing at the outset that 
long experience of philosophical debate has rendered me horribly 
suspicious of too much stress on ‘‘analysis’’ and ‘‘accuracy.’’ In 
practice ‘‘analysis’’ is apt to mean insistence on the (assumed) 
meaning of a word, and to ignore its ambiguity, plasticity, and pro- 
gressiveness. Too often it is an excuse for mere verbalism. More- 
over, it overlooks that every analysis has a basis and presuppositions, 
which are left unstated, and are largely optional; so that there are 
always plenty of alternatives to any analysis that is adopted. 
‘* Accuracy’’ usually means the dogmatic adoption of one meaning 
and one analysis, and the uncritical exclusion of others. To be 
really persuasive, therefore, an argument had better not tie itself 
down to a use of terms which the other side can not accept. 

Such are my reasons for a use of terms which seems to Professor 

1 Unless the end of his seventh point be intended as such. Even there he 


omits to say what in his opinion is wrong in the appeal to verification by ex- 
perience. 
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Miller reprehensibly ‘‘loose.’’ In philosophical debate the terms 
can be rendered precise, but only by agreement, and in the course 
of argument. At the outset they generally exemplify the ‘‘my-God- 
is-your-devil’’ situation, and the preliminary inquiry into what the 
parties mean by their terms is usually skipped. 


II 


I do not apologize, therefore, for what Professor Miller considers 
my ‘‘minor’’ inaccuracies. When I called his appreciation of James 
and Bixler ‘‘premises’’ to his conclusion that, nevertheless, James 
was worthy of condemnation, in 1927 as in 1899, I was taking a 
bird’s-eye view of his argument, and was not trying to dissect it into 
a series of syllogisms. When I thought he ‘‘admitted’’ that James 
used the ‘‘ Will to Believe’’ as a blanket term of reference for certain 
associated tendencies of human psychology plus their logical conse- 
quences, in short as a title,” I supposed that his criticism was mind- 
ful of certain well-known reservations and objections which James 
always made to too verbal inferences from the phrase ‘‘will to be- 
lieve.’’ But if there is any doubt about it, the point can be proved. 
Thus in the Preface to the Will to Believe (p. xi) James says, ‘‘I do 
not think that any one can accuse me of preaching reckless faith. I 
have preached the right of the individual to indulge his personal 
faith at his personal risk. I have discussed the kinds of risk; I 
have contended that none of us escape all of them.’’ Similarly in 
his actual essay (p. 19) he clearly distinguishes between the will, the 
need, and the right, to believe. On p. 21 he discusses the (logical) 
value of interest in promoting discovery. On p. 29 he pleads only 
for ‘‘the right to believe at our own risk any hypothesis that is live 
enough to tempt our will.’’ On p. 30 he recognizes the right to 
disbelieve on similar terms. Further in the Appendix to Some 
Problems of Philosophy and in A Pluralistic Universe (p. 329) he 
elaborates a ‘‘faith-ladder’’ up which the mind climbs to (subjec- 
tive) certainty in matters of belief.* 

To me these passages seem a complete answer by anticipation to 
the sort of criticism Professor Miller urges, and I can not under- 
stand how he can think that James was unaware of the ‘‘inaécuracy’’ 

2 James himself called it that at the time. In a letter to Rutgers Mar- 
shall dated Feb. 7, 1899, he says, ‘‘ Miller’s article seems to be based solely on 
my little catchpenny title. Where would he have been if I had called my 
article a ‘critique of pure faith’?’’ (Letters, II., p. 87-1): And on Aug. 12, 
1904, he tells L. T. Hobhouse that his Will to Believe essay ‘‘should have been 
called by the less unlucky title, the Right to Believe’’ (ibid., II, p. 207-1). 


3 For the first sketch of this notion see this JoURNAL, Vol. XXIV, No. 8— 
the very number which contained Professor Miller’s review of Professor Bixler’s 


book. 
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(or conciseness) of his title. At any rate I am not aware that he 
himself has ever commented on these passages or shown how they 
succumb to his criticism. 

The only fresh light he can be said to throw upon this matter is 
in his denial (p. 619) that ‘‘a right, a valid ethical claim’’ can be 
inferred from ‘‘ psychological phenomena.’’ This, however, seems to 
deny any transition from an is to an ought, any connection between 
logic (or ethics) and psychology, and is far too big a contention to 
discuss here. My own reply to it would be that rights are nowhere 
derived otherwise than from psychological phenomena, that a logical 
right is not an ethical claim, and that a valid claim is a contradiction 
in terms. But as this reply would presuppose my own use of terms, 
which Professor Miller would perhaps repudiate, I content myself 
with observing that his use is equally disputable, and that if expe- 
rience is propitious to it the transition from a desire to believe to 
confidence in a right to believe is the easiest and commonest thing 
in the world. James thought so, too. Speaking of the ‘‘faith- 
ladder’’ he says (Pluralistic Universe, p. 329) ‘‘not one step in this 
process is logical . . . it is life exceeding logic, it is the practical 
reason for which the theoretic reason finds arguments after the con- 
clusion is once there,’’ i.e., by a process which the psycho-analysts 
have taught us to call ‘‘rationalization.’’ In short, has not Pro- 
fessor Miller forgotten that there is psychological as well as logical 
inference, and that the latter is a special case of the former? 


III 


As with ‘‘right,’’ so with ‘‘belief.’’ I can only regretfully re- 
cord that this word has not the meaning for me that it has for Pro- 
fessor Miller. For him ‘‘the question is whether a possible belief 
should be voluntarily embraced in the absence of adequate evidence,’’ 
and he thinks that my ‘‘words admit that the belief must already 
have been adopted in advance of the ratification.’’ If, however, I 
would only abstain from calling the proposition a belief until it was 
perfectly certain, and would call it ‘‘a hypothesis awaiting the prag- 
matic test,’’ he would waive his objection, and would merely say 
that I was not talking of the will to believe at all (as he conceives it). 

To which I must retort that we mostly think hypothetically and 
experimentally. Beliefs do not at all seem to me to be assured, 
rigid things to be ‘‘voluntarily embraced,’’ whole or not at all, and 
to be ‘‘adopted’’ once for all. To me they seem to exhibit all shades 
and degrees of intensity and logical value, and the process of ac- 
quiring them seems long, and subject to so many fluctuations and 
experiments that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line be- 
tween the end of ‘‘doubt’’ and the beginning of ‘‘belief.’’ Nor 
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could I draw such lines between a ‘‘desire,’’ a ‘‘ postulate,’’ a ‘‘hypo- 
thesis,’’? a ‘‘methodological assumption,’’ a ‘‘self-evident’’ axiom, 
though these all seem to me namable stages in scientific inquiry. 

Moreover, as every inquiry may go astray, and arrive nowhere 
or get lost in ‘‘errors’’ which have negative value for the purpose 
of the inquiry, and as, moreover, every valuable result may be im- 
proved on and bettered, every ‘‘truth’’ seems doomed to be dogged 
by ‘‘error’’ on its path, and finally to suffer degradation into 
‘error’? when we advance beyond it. This is my reason for at- 
tributing the generation of ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘error’’ to the same pro- 
cesses, and if Professor Miller does not see this, I would bid him con- 
template the case of a scientist measuring a physical quantity with 
less and more perfect instruments, and so making, and correcting, 
his ‘‘errors.’” Would he prefer the inert stick-in-the-mud who 
makes no attempt to know, from fear of going wrong? 

To me the essential stages in every process of knowing appear 
to be; (1) the wish to ‘‘know reality,’’ i.e., to inquire; (2) the 
willingness to experiment, i.e., the manipulation of ‘‘reality’’; (3: 
success or failure with reference to the purpose of the inquiry, i.e., 
“‘truth’’ or ‘‘error’’; (4) the remaking of the true and real ac- 
cordingly, i.e., a change in truth and reality as they seem to us. 

Now Professor Miller admits the first of these stages in ‘‘any 
wish wants to mold reality,’’ but rejects (I fear) the other three; 
he then adds (a) that knowledge when we get it arrives at reality or 
‘‘fact,’’ as it is, and not merely as it seems to us, and (b) that this 
fact preexisted the cognitive process and endured throughout it. 
The first addition I regard as pure over-belief, utterly unverifiable in 
the nature of the case and scientifically superfluous, the second as 
demonstrably false. For it assumes that fact is rigid in the sense 
that our manipulations can never alter it, and ignores the difference 
between the initial fact and the final, in every inquiry. Yet the 
initial fact is only fact to our initial ignorance; it is always mis- 
apprehended more or less, and the progress of inquiry transforms 
it into what in the end we regard as ‘‘the real fact.’’ But this fact 
also is final only so long as inquiry is not pushed further. So I can 
not agree that ‘‘when something is a fact it is a fact.’’ I want to 
know when that is, and wonder how Professor Miller knows. And 
I fear that the apparent tautology is a booby-trap. For, alas, when 
a thing is called a ‘‘fact’’ it very often is not a fact. Which is why 
in actual use the law of Identity is so tricky. All ‘‘A’’ is A is 
grossly false, all A is A is meaningless. And so far from taking for 
granted the identity of a thing with what it is called, all science 
labors unceasingly to turn ‘‘fact’’ into fact. 
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IV 


The discussion of ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘creation,’’ ‘‘cause,’’ ‘‘law,’’ and 
‘“novelty,’’ also seems to labor seriously under the divergent senses 
which we attribute to these terms. I must confess that I did not 
understand Professor Miller to be giving new definitions of ‘‘crea- 
tion’’ and ‘‘cause’’ in his remarks about them (p. 622). I noticed 
only that they were used in unfamiliar senses, which seemed to set 
aside, without apology or explanation, what I supposed to be their 
usual senses. Thus ‘‘creation’’ is, in Christian theology, opposed 
to making (shaping) out of pre-existent stuff and said to be ‘‘out 
of nothing,’’ an unprecedented tantalizing dogma which entails the 
consequences that the commoner senses of ‘‘cause’’ are traversed 
and ‘‘re-creation’’ is effectively equated with ‘‘miracle’’ and 
‘‘novelty.’’ 

‘‘Law’’ has, of course, become a highly ambiguous conception in 
modern usage, and how far it justifies prediction is very debatable. 
But it is much less vague and ambiguous than ‘‘cause,’’ of which it 
is truer than ever that it is but ‘‘an altar to an unknown god,”’ as 
James declared (Psychology II, p. 671). I need not scruple, there- 
fore, to admit that in Professor Miller’s sense of ‘‘cause’’ causes are 
utterly determinate, and have no truck with ‘‘freedom,’’ and that 
his ‘‘freedom’’ scouts indetermination; but I need not accept his 
usages. It is certainly false that it is ‘‘admitted by all they are what 
we mean when we say thé words.’’ Hume for one does not mean by 
‘‘eause’’ what it means for Professor Miller, and his criticism ham- 
strings all attempts to argue from the past to the future by means of 
the ‘‘law of causation.’’ For if ‘‘cause’’ means only what it meant 
for Hume, it justifies only subjective expectation, and not objective 
necessity. Moreover upon none of the other views of ‘‘cause’’ are 
we really assured in advance that the future will resemble the past. 
There is always a risk in applying a ‘‘law’’ to a fresh ‘‘case,’’ and 
only beings incapable of learning from experience will repeat their 
old blunders ‘‘accurately.’’ Lastly, perfectly identical ‘‘causes’’ 
never recur, and the differences in the antecedents may always con- 
dition differences in the consequences sufficient to defeat our ex- 
pectations. 

The voluntarist alone, for whom causation is not a metaphysical 
revelation, but only a ‘‘methodological postulate,’’ is not upset by 
this result. He had not pitched his expectations so impossibly high, 
nor demanded an absolute proof of a principle before he would deign 
to use it. He is content to use a postulate without believing it to be 
certain and final, provided it is convenient. He may continue to 
use it, even though he may have found it to be merely a methodologi- 
eal fiction, and may know it to be ontologically false. The sciences 
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are full of such fictions, and all the better for them. For a recog- 
nized fiction is not so exacting as a necessary ‘‘axiom’’; it does not 
make itself a nuisance by advancing metaphysical pretensions and 
falling foul of other useful principles. And once we have made up 
our minds sincerely to cease from chasing the ignis fatuus of ab- 
solute truth, the lack thereof will not discredit our premises any 
more than our conclusions. 

My reason for alluding to ‘‘novelty’’ was that I had discussed it 
at some length in my Presidential Address to the Aristotelian So- 
ciety,* and had exposed the traditional fictions by which it is made 
to disappear from the surface of our world-picture. But for coup- 
ling it with ‘‘freedom’’ (of which the meanings are notoriously in 
dispute) I had the authority and support of James, as well as Berg- 
son. I would refer Professor Miller to the Pluralistic Universe, p. 
391: ‘‘As a matter of plain history, the only ‘free will’ I have ever 
thought of defending is the character of novelty in fresh activity 
situations . . . novelty is perpetually entering the world and what 
happens there is not pure repetition, as the dogma of the literal 
uniformity of nature requires. Activity-situations come, in short, 
each with an original touch.”’ 














V 


Nevertheless, I am not surprised that Professor Miller balks at 
my final suggestion that possibly all the ideas which are execrated 
and taboo to orthodox rationalism might get together and combine 
into a system fully as coherent and satisfactory, as any of the ration- 
alisms which so ludicrously (in view of their own character) claim 
a monopoly of rationality. I knew it would be a hard saying, too 
concise and condensed to be appreciated by those who had not fol- 
lowed closely the developments of anti-intellectualism. 

But I wanted to enter a caveat against the facile notion that 
philosophic questions can be settled by force—even of ‘‘reason.’’ 
We can not in philosophy abstract from the differences of person- 
ality, nor ignore the personal valuations which determine our atti- 
tude towards the whole. So we can not standardize thinking and 
substitute rationalized ‘‘robots’’ for eccentric thinkers. A great 
variety of alternatives will always appeal to a great variety of men, 
and we can not, therefore, hope to narrow down the issue and to 
restrict their choice to one alternative nor coerce all minds into ac- 
ceptance of our favored creed. That way lies only ‘the blindness of 
monomania, and the madness of intolerance and persecution and the 
mechanical reiteration of unmeaning formulas. The will of man 
must be left free to choose beliefs that fit the facts of each individual 


4 Proceedings, 1921-22. 
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life, and the different types of philosophy are clearly adapted to the 
different types and tastes of men. Every genuine philosophy is the 
spiritual housing of an individual man. 

Hence their number, which, however, is far smaller than it 
might, and should, be. Despite the multitude of discrepant systems 
of philosophy which have cut each other’s throats or broken down, 
there are endless possibilities, as yet untried, which have never been 
explored. Is it not our duty to try and test as many of these as we 
can manage, and to observe whither they lead, with an open eye and 
mind? It is not laudable, but really harmful, to imagine that we are 
attaining to finality ; and our right to believe at our peril is a natural 
correlative of our duty to experiment without fear, prejudice, hin- 
drance, or remission. And it is because he was the first to see all 
this, the first to overthrow the man-made barriers that blocked our 
vision and to tear off the blinkers devised to keep a dispirited ‘‘rea- 
son’’ running tamely in an outworn harness that William James has 
become the magnificent prophet of a truly radical empiricism. 


F. C. 8. ScHILLER. 
Corpus CuRIsti COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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La Logique des Jugements de Valeur. Theorie et Applications. Ep- 
MOND GosLot. Paris: Armand Colin. 1927. ii-+ 200 pp. 


M. Goblot is a challenging thinker, and while he is thoroughly 
familiar with the philosophical, especially the rationalistic tradition, 
he is by no means bound by it. Even his logical studies contain 
many new elements which sound at times like a logical behaviorism: 
‘‘Demontrer, c’est construire’ is the leit-motif of his Traité de 
Logique written and set in type in 1914, but delayed in publication 
until 1917. It is not surprising to find him very friendly toward 
the pragmatic outlook, although he finally and decisively, almost pas- 
sionately, rejects its theory of truth in the concluding chapter. But 
the virus had penetrated too deeply to be so easily sloughed off and 
he found himself more and more drawn to the study of values. He 
had dabbled a little in the theory of values in his Logique, but not suf- 
ficiently to set his mind at rest; for him value theory is a branch 
more or less subordinate to logic, and we are told that ‘‘before all, 
judgments of value are judgments.’’ As logician his chief task, 
then, is to submit these value judgments to an analysis similar to the 
logical analysis of judgments of existence. The relation between 


M. Goblot’s logical and axiological theories is therefore singularly 
intimate. 
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M. Goblot’s value theory is tripartite, dealing in turn with the 
‘*nerfections,’’ the extrinsic values of means to ends, and the in- 
trinsic values of the ends themselves. With regard to the first 
group his task is largely critical, because practically all of the value 
theories of the rationalistic tradition have been concerned primarily 
with the good-in-itself. But to be a logician is not necessarily to be 
blind to the limitations of a rationalistic philosophy, and so M. 
Goblot finds it necessary to reject on cogent grounds the value 
theories of Descartes and Spinoza, Plato and Leibnitz. The idea of 
a good which is merely good in and of itself (and not @ good for a 
subject) is for him an empty idea, a pseudo-concept. ‘‘This pseudo- 
concept serves to pose pseudo-problems which one solves by pseudo- 
reasoning, and it is not without difficulty that the mind frees itself 
from all of this pseudo-thought”’ (p. 25). 

There is, however, another class of values of perfection, which 
can not be called absolute values, but the values of ‘‘relative perfec- 
tions.’” Here we have to deal with the empirical fact that there 
are orders and hierarchies of beings in the world, as e.g., the three 
‘‘kingdoms’’ of mineral, vegetable, and animal, with the human and 
the social superposed. The scant five pages which M. Goblot is able 
to devote to this aspect of the matter hardly serves as the basis for 
a ‘‘philosophy of levels,’’ or as much more than a definition of the 
very useful concept of ‘‘superiority’’ (prévalence). 

M. Goblot had laid the foundation for the analysis of the extrinsic 
values of means to ends in his Logique when he had placed the logic 
of ‘‘teleology’’ in juxtaposition with the logic of ‘‘causality.’”’ By 
causality he understands a reductive materialism such as is affected 
by positivism. In contrast to the typical products of the causal 
analysis (the laws of the exact sciences) he places the phenomena 
of biology which demand some sort of teleological explanation. This 
teleology, purely descriptive and empirical as it is, scorns the paralo- 
gism of free-will and the mysticism of theology, and involves no 
notion of cosmic purpose or design. It is not directly a product of 
intelligence, for it is to be found just as certainly among the lower 
animals and even among plants. Nevertheless, M. Goblot insists 
that it involves a choice, in the sense that Darwin’s ‘‘natural selec- 
tion’’ is ipso verbo a choice. This particular argument can not be 
held to be more than a play on words, but, this objection aside, the 
fact remains that the biologist has not yet succeeded in explaining 
evolution on strictly mechanistic principles, and even.if he should so 
do, the phenomena of biology would always present a qualitative 
difference from the phenomena of physics. Although this teleology 
is not the product of intelligence, yet intelligence has a subordinate 
role to play in the higher levels of the hierarchy of beings, but only 
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as an instrument, never in a directive capacity as setting the goals 
of endeavor. For just as the logic of causality begins with inscru- 
table postulates, so the logic of teleology ends in inscrutable goals, 
One can not demonstrate the ultimate imperatives. 

The means imply the end for which they serve and from which 
they derive their own value. In considering the ultimate ends of 
human endeavor, M. Goblot finds happiness and justice to be of such 
paramount importance in the post-Kantian literature of the subject 
that his attention is confined almost exclusively to them. With re- 
gard to the former he is quite willing to concede that as a matter of 
fact we do tend to seek our own happiness in all our acts. But the 
moral maxim: ‘‘Search thine own happiness’’ by this very fact be- 
comes empty if not absurd. Hedonism is the attempt to elevate a 
statement of psychological fact into a normative rule. Seeking our 
own happiness is as much a matter of course for sentient beings as 
the avoidance of death is the fundamental differentia of living beings. 
That such is the case does not bar from further consideration the 
equally patent fact of the existence of justice as an ultimate end. 
Justice and the desire for justice are just as much empirical facts 
to be dealt with as is the search for happiness. Moral theory is a 
part of descriptive psychology. 

With reference to his tripartite classification of values M. Goblot 
raises the question, Is justice to be classed as a perfection, or as an 
end in itself? From one point of view it is a perfection, for a world 
of justice is more perfect than a world of injustice. But merely as 
perfection it remains ‘‘suspended in the air,’’ and in order to set it 
up as an end in itself we must phrase its fundamental dictate some- 
what as follows: ‘‘Be just, since you are a reasonable being.’’ If 
this means that justice is merely a means to the happiness of a rea- 
sonable being qua reasonable being it ceases to be more than an ex- 
trinsic value. In order that it shall be a real end in itself it is clear 
that it must be the means to no other end whatever. There remain, 
then, two possibilities: either the desire for justice is a categorical 
imperative, something which one ought to desire, but without the 
possibility of demonstrating this ought, for to attempt to demonstrate 
it would be to change its character from categorical to hypothetical ; 
or the desire for justice is a primitive urge just as much given in our 
nature as the desire for happiness, and equally inscrutable. 

Moral theory faces the double task of determining the ultimate 
moral goals and also of showing the relation between these goals as 
goals and the moral being who desires or is supposed to desire them. 
Utilitarianism acquitted itself of the second task in so far as it 
showed that the greatest good for the greatest number involves the 
greatest happiness of the agent; Kant’s morality envisages only a 
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moral agent whose will is governed solely by reason and the good 
will, such a being as never really existed. But is this grounds for 
rejecting the categorical imperative? M. Goblot’s answer is that 
Kant’s moral law must be regarded as being a limit much like the 
concept of the simple pendulum in physics. Just as a simple pendu- 
lum, which has never existed in the physical laboratory, still serves 
in the derivation of mechanical principles, so Kant’s categorical 
imperative sets up an ideal which we can approach asymptotically. 

The practical difficulty with the categorical imperative as a 
moralist’s stock-in-trade is that it is debarred from making any ap- 
peal except that inherent in its own perfection, and consequently 
can not hope to arouse any person not already a highly moral person 
to the level of moral action. M. Goblot faces this issue frankly and 
admits that a morality which has nothing to offer but the categorical 
imperative is little better than idle speculation. We must therefore 
look upon morality as largely a question of education. But even if 
we resort to the devices of moral edification, we may still find many 
for whom the moral law has no appeal. At this point M. Goblot’s 
only resource is what is in the last analysis a petitio. He divides 
mankind into two classes: species animal of genus man, and species 
man of genus man. The former think that life is made for enjoy- 
ment, the latter that it is made for action. On the basis of such defi- 
nitions it is easy to conclude, ‘‘ Justice is valuable only as a means to 
an end for the species animal of the genus man. Justice is a good 
and an end for the species man of the genus man, whose specific 
character is precisely to aspire to disinterested ends such as justice 
and truth’’ (p. 75). The implication is obvious, that those who do 
not wish to accept M. Goblot’s theory of morality know at once in 
which class they fall! M. Goblot himself suggests that in order to 
account for the fact that the moral law finally comes to impose itself 
upon the more advanced members of the human race we may have 
to fall back upon a form of ‘‘value movement’’ such as that which 
accounts for the value of the miser’s gold. This suggestion is new 
only in form, not in substance ; it consists in the realization that truth 
and justice, like gold, are the coin current in the moral world, the 
means for attaining all other goods. Just as the miser began by 
valuing gold as a medium of exchange and ended by valuing it for 
itself, so, M. Goblot suggests, we begin by learning the extrinsic value 
of morality, and end by endowing it with intrinsic value. 

Time and again we find it impossible to tell whether M. Goblot is 
studying morality from the strictly objective point of view of theory 
of value or whether he is not rather a moralist, anxious to paint 
morality in colors which will appeal and furnish a stimulus for the 
moral life. His own profession is that the former alone interests 
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him. At least this is the defense he urges for his La Barriére et le 
Niveau when he was charged with having written merely a pamphlet 
attacking the French bourgeois society of to-day. Frequently the 
air of scientific impartiality cloaks the most subtle of argumenta ad 
hominem and time and again one has the feeling that this may be 
the case in La Logique des Jugements de Valeur. Even were this 
the case one could not complain that the morality he teaches is de- 
generate. But such an excuse should no longer be permitted before 
an impartial audience, and undoubtedly the time will come when it 
will be heavily discounted. Value theory and morality must be 
strictly divorced as the first step toward clarity of thinking in this 
field, a step which M. Goblot has only partially taken. 

That this study richly repays reading and should be translated 
may perhaps be gleaned from the inadequate sketch of its argument 
presented here. It concludes with a series of practical ‘‘exercises’’ 
in value theory, although in English we should refer to them more as 
essays. In them M. Goblot’s literary style, always incisive and 
trenchant, becomes lighter and he permits himself a delightful play 
of his rich humor. 


Howarp O. Eaton. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 


“‘De la Matiére a la Vie.’’ Henri Couin. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne, 1926. 336 pp. 

The author, who is professor at the Institut Catholique de Paris, 
tells us that in writing this book his only ambition ‘‘is to expound 
in the simplest fashion, placing himself exclusively on scientific 
ground, what is actually known of the structure and of the reactions 
of animated matter, and what can be said concerning the origin of 
life and the differentiation of beings’’ (p. 10). But the title of the 
book is then somewhat misleading, since, as regards the passage from 
matter to life, all that the author tells us—in great detail, it is true— 
is that biological science has not effected it. Remaining faithful to 
his program, he nowhere attempts any philosophical analysis of the 
two notions of matter and life, and the book can not, therefore, be 
regarded as in any sense a contribution to the controversy between 
the vitalists and their opponents. Its only service in that connec- 
tion consists in having set forth in a learned, but at the same time 
readable and compact, manner the principal facts concerning the 
history and the results, both positive and negative, of the scientific 
investigation of living matter. 

The book contains five chapters. The first deals with the struc- 
ture of living matter and traces the progress of our knowledge on 
the subject from its beginnings shortly after the invention of the 
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microscope. Its conclusion is that life is not merely a matter of the 
chemical elements involved, nor of the complexity of their com- 
pounds, but no less of the nature of the apparatus that deals with 
them, viz., the living cell. But the microscope yields to the cytolo- 
gist information only concerning the gross structure of the cell. 
Its ultimate detail remains a mystery. In the second chapter the 
chemistry of living matter is discussed. It is pointed out that living 
beings manufacture many complex substances of which we have so 
far been able to reproduce only a few, and that they do so in a 
manner and under conditions different from and apparently simpler 
than those of which we avail ourselves in the laboratory. But what 
is most remarkable and unexplained is the marvellous codrdination 
of the multitude of delicate chemical reactions in living beings. The 
physics of living matter is the topic of the third chapter. What we 
know of osmosis is not sufficient to explain the motion of water and 
of solutions in a plant. The details of the various ways of utiliza- 
tion of the energy liberated by the combustion of ingested materials 
are mostly unknown. We do not know how nature manages to gen- 
erate a dextrorotatory compound to the exclusion of the levorotatory 
isomer. The fourth chapter considers the differentiation of living 
matter, and concludes that the evolution of organisms can not be 
explained solely in terms of the factors of variation which it is 
customary to invoke. The last chapter depicts the general condi- 
tions of temperature, composition of the atmosphere, etc., under 
which alone living matter can exist on earth, and stresses their 
cosmically temporary character. As concerns the origin of life, we 
have no knowledge. In spite of all the progress of science, our ob- 
servations do not any more to-day than before reveal living material 
as ever arising out of anything but living material. 

That the author is himself strongly of the opinion that life can 
not be explained naturalistically is abundantly evident throughout 
the work. He claims to give us merely a recital of the outcome of 
scientific investigations, but many of his statements concerning what 
science has not done are given the appearance of arguments against 
the possibility of naturalistic explanation, and as so construed they 
would, of course, be only so many cases of the argumentum ad 
ignorantiam. C. J. DUCASSE. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The first three volumes of the collected works of Moses Mendels- 
sohn are now ready. This edition, which is to celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of Mendelssohn’s birth, will comprise about 
fifteen volumes, organized as follows: philosophical works; Judaica; 
Hebraica; literary and historical writings; correspondence. Sub- 
scriptions and communications may be addressed to the publishers, 
Akademie-Verlag, Liitzowstrasse 16, Berlin W 62. 








